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Petworth head London 

Demeter from Knidos, seated statue London 

Sophokles, statue in the Lateran Rome 

Mausoleum: One or more slabs from frieze Stamata 

Venus of Melos Louvre 

(5) Hellenistic Period (332146 B. C.) 
Great Altar at Pergamon: 

The Athena or Zeus group Berlin 

Dying Gaul Rome 

The Nike from Samothrace Louvre 

The "Borghese Warrior," Statue Louvre 

Menander, seated statue, in the Vatican Rome 

Boy with the Goose, group Munich 

Sarcophagus of the Mourning Women Constantinople 

Old Market Woman New York 

Dionysus visiting a dramatic poet Brit. Mns. 

On Loan Exhibits for colleges: William A. Gbiffith, Kansas. 

No copy for this report has been received. 

On Legislation: Homes Eaton Keyes, Dartmouth. 

The chairman reported that the committee had not 
found it necessary to take any action during the year. 

On Investigation of Art Education in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties: Holmes Smith, Washington. 

The chairman reported that very satisfactory ar- 
rangements had been made through Hon. P. P. Claxten, 
Commissioner of Education for a joint investigation 
on this matter by the U. S. Bureau of Education 
and the College Art Association of America. 

Discussion of the Report of a Committee of American Association 
of Museums on Training of Museum Workers. 
Report read by Edith R. Abbott, Metropolitan Museum. Later 
presented to the Council of the American Association of Museums. 

The Committee of the American Association of 
Museums appointed to consider the question of train- 
ing for museum workers begs to submit the following 
report based upon a much more detailed review of 
conditions prepared by a member of the Committee, 
a copy of which is in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Association, where it may be consulted. 

Broadly speaking, museum work may be consid- 
ered under three heads — the administrative, upon 
which rest all the activities of the museum; the func- 
tion of the curator, which is concerned with the ac- 
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quisition, care, and presentation of the collections ; and 
the educational, which through its various depart- 
ments endeavors to increase the practical iisefulness of 
the institution to the community. 

The training of the members of a museum staff 
should qualify them to deal intelligently with all the 
problems here involved. The chief administrative 
offieer requires a knowledge of business methods, a 
personality which will inspire confidence, tact, and 
facility of address in dealing with the staff, higher of- 
ficials, all friends of the museum, and officials of the 
City, if the museum is a municipal institution. In the 
selection of curators for the various departments a 
knowledge of human nature must supplement the 
recognition of ability. In connection with the pur- 
chase of objects for the museum collections, he should 
have a knowledge of the market, as well as an unerr- 
ing sense of 'quality,' in estimating a work of art. The 
educational work demands a keen perception of the 
varied needs of the community and a sense of respon- 
sibility in cooperating with public endeavor. 

In addition to these specific qualifications, mem- 
bers of the staff of a museum should have a knowl- 
edge of languages other than their own, and facility 
in expressing themselves clearly in English, both 
written and spoken. Their education should include 
the study of museum ethics and the history of art. 
Extensive European travel is very necessary, as 
well as opportunity to deal with objects in their orig- 
inal setting. This last may be obtained in archaeolog- 
ical field work and the intensive study of later periods. 

The specialization required of a curator should be 
based on a training similar to that described above. 
Experience as a member of the staff of curators may 
be a valuable addition to the preparation for an ad- 
ministrative position. 

The educational work of the museum has been so 
recently inaugurated that the requirements of the po- 
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sition of instructor have scarcely been standardized. 
A thorough knowledge of certain phases of the history 
of art and general acquaintance with the whole sub- 
ject, as well as teaching experience, are essential. The 
power to interpret the objects in the museum collec- 
tions requires an appreciation of their artistic quality 
that is to be acquired only from familiarity with orig- 
inals. Knowledge of the technical side of drawing and 
design is necessary, and some experience of the meth- 
ods of the practical art school most desirable. A 
sufficient indication is here given of the qualifications 
which it is desirable that the museum staff should 
possess. In the large institution the responsibilities 
are distributed among all the members of the staff, 
but in the smaller museum the director must often 
assume the entire responsibility. 

The training for this work must be secured from 
several sources. It is obvious that the college course 
should provide the training in language, in aesthetics, 
and in the rudiments of the history of art and archae- 
ology, but specialized training should bo reserved as 
far as possible for graduate students who have had 
the broad general college training. Opportunity for 
graduate work along these lines may be enjoyed in 
such foreign schools as those of Athens, Rome, and 
Jerusalem, and experience in field work may be se- 
cured in connection with these centres. At the con- 
clusion of this training the student preparing for the 
position of curator or director is in need of instruc- 
tion from a specialist in matters related to museum 
practice and administration, similar to that given at 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin and at the 
Museum in Nuremberg. The colleges, for obvious 
reasons, cannot offer such a course, while, under pres- 
ent conditions in this country, the needs and facilities 
of the museums and their methods of administration 
differ so widely that it is a question whether any mu- 
seum would wish to assume the responsibility of in- 
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augurating such a course, even if its director should be 
qualified to stand as an authority on the subject. 

When the college and the art museum work in 
conjunction and the former comes to realize that in 
the latter is found a true laboratory for art and his- 
tory, then much may be done along the suggested lines. 
However, it will be some time before the museum can 
act upon the recommendation made in Mr. Breck's 
report looking towards the establishment "in one or 
more of our museums of a training school offering 
post graduate work to college- trained men and 
women." 

In order that something may be initiated in the 
meantime your committee would recommend that the 
American Association of Museums take action upon 
the suggestions offered herewith. The person with 
natural qualifications for museum work having ac- 
quired the preliminary training outlined above will at 
this stage of his development be able independently to 
make profitable use of authoritative information if it 
can be made available. We would, therefore, make 
the following recommendations: 

1. The preparation of a compendium of methods 
showing the practices in matters of administration in 
the different museums. 

2. The publication in the proposed museum jour- 
nal of the discussion of problems of general interest 
by representatives of the different organizations. 

3. The printing, in inexpensive form, as complete 
as possible, of a bibliography of museum literature, 
both books and magazines. 

4. The publication for interested members and 
students of all plans and information about new 
museum buildings of the year. 

We would further suggest for the information of 
students intending to enter upon museum work the 
following: 
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1. The publication of a brief description of the 
facilities offered by the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens, the School in Rome, Jerusalem and 
the Southwest. A statement of the opportunities 
afforded by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin 
and the Museum in Nuremberg might also be added to 
advantage. 

2. A canvass of museums to ascertain which 
would be willing to undertake instruction in museum 
work, with the request that they state their attitude 
towards volunteers. 

3. A frank expression of the outlook for museum 
workers, including rates of salary, possible openings, 
and the prevailing tendencies for future development 
of the museum field. 

4. The compilation of an index with all avail- 
able information regarding positions and candidates 
for instructors, curators, and directors, this to be 
kept by the Secretary of the Association or some 
specially appointed officer for the information of in- 
quirers. 

Discussion opened by Frederic Axx.en Whiting, Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 

I have read the Committee report with a good 
deal of interest and, so far as a formula can be pre- 
pared, the recommendations no doubt cover the 
ground. I am not, bowever, the one to deal with the 
report, since my own training includes practically 
none of the fundamental requirements which the re- 
port lays down as essential. 

If the colleges are to definitely prepare young 
men and women for Museum work there is no question 
that they should lay the emphasis on broad culture. I 
should like to suggest, however, the advisability of 
discouraging from entering for such preparation those 
who do not possess the qualities which I am confident 
are, above all things, essential to success — that is, 
real personality and charm of manner. 
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In the last five years I have received hundreds of 
applications from young and middle-aged men and 
women who were anxious to become assistants of one 
kind or another in an Art Museum. Most of them 
were college graduates, a majority had taken the reg- 
ular art courses and some had, in addition, taken 
special museum courses in college or had done work 
in an Art Museum. Many had travelled and studied 
abroad. 

Of these applicants, few wrote letters which were 
convincing or in themselves evidence of capacity or 
training. Many were recommended by the professors 
under whom they had worked, but I frequently found 
such recommendations unreliable when it came to the 
professors' estimates of what I consider the most im- 
portant qualifications for a museum worker. For in- 
stance, several who wrote promising letters and had 
been well recommended were found to have unpleas- 
ant physical peculiarities which disqualified them for 
meeting the public successfully. 

Because of my own experience with applicants for 
museum positions I would urge, therefore, that the 
colleges which are offering to train young people for 
such positions should take more seriously into con- 
sideration the fact that physical and spiritual fitness 
are particularly important attributes in a museum 
worker. 

I have in mind one Museum official who appar- 
ently lias never believed that those attributes of a real 
gentleman which pertain to cleanliness and orderliness 
of body and raiment are of importance. He is there- 
fore, unconvincing in his appearance and is not con- 
scious of similar shortcomings in his subordinates. 
This carelessness appears to many to be indicative 
of a lack of mental orderliness and has affected the 
entire staff of the institution. Tliis is particularly un- 
fortunate because art is essentially orderly. 
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I firmly believe that our Museums of Art must 
be temples of the spiritual verities as veil as reposi- 
tories of those beautiful objects which man has created 
in his striving to visualize the groat spiritual truths. 
So believing, I must urge you to select the youth you 
would train to interpret these beauties to their fellows. 
Let them be mentally and physically fit, with a sound 
knowledge of what man has been saying in all the 
ages of his striving. Fill them full of really essential 
facts, but at the same time make them realize that the 
facts, after all, are only important as a means by 
which the students, through their trained imaginations, 
can interpret to others the wonder and meaning of 
man's effort after a physical interpretation of the 
great spiritual truths. 

How many teachers of art in the colleges have 
within them the fine enthusiasm with which to fuse 
their facts into wonderful life experiences? I do not 
know. But in my opinion the teacher who does not 
have this quality and the power to "hand on the 
torch" will not be successful in training art museum 
workers who will be useful in a large way — no matter 
how wide the teacher's knowledge or how rich the il- 
lustrative material at his hand. 

If the colleges will give to a selected group of 
students this background of real culture, supplemented 
by certain special knowledge shot through and through 
with a fine, controlled, understanding enthusiasm, I 
believe that another fifty years will find our Art Mu- 
seums living institutions from which will emanate in- 
fluences which will inevitably quicken and ennoble the 
whole race. 

The following resolution was adopted by the association. 
The members of the College Art Association of 
America heartily approved of the report of the sub- 
committee of the American Association of Museums. 
But they go further. They not only hope that the 
recommendations of the report may be adopted and 
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fulfilled but also that the American Association of 
Museums may be able in the near future to make and 
carry out a definite plan to enable college graduates 
to undertake in two or more American Museum gradu- 
ate work leading to Art Museum positions. This 
would enable teachers of the History of Art in colleges 
to encourage and direct those of their students who 
may anticipate taking up work in Art Museums. 

Further the College Art Association of America 
believes that those who hope to secure positions in 
Mhiseums in the United States should be well trained 
in the History and Criticism of American Art. 

6:30 P. M. 

Dinner at Hotel Sinton followed by a "Round Table" discussion on: 
"What Kind of Technical Art shall Be Taught to the A. B. 
Student?" 

James R. Hopkins, Cincinnati Art Museum. 

When a phase of education gives rise to as many 
divergent opinions as does the subject of Art Train- 
ing, it must be because of an uncertainty as to the 
function of that subject or a misconception of the aim 
in teaching it. Far be it from me, a mere painter of 
pictures, to even attempt a formula for the function of 
Art, but the function of Art Education is more easily 
discerned. 

I dare say you have all produced some form of 
Art. I remember very well that my first production 
was a group of pink roses on a green velvet banner, 
hung from a brass rod and a brass cord and a brass 
nail on the wall of my mother's parlor. If you did not 
perpetrate that same kind of horror you probably did 
something just as bad or worse, in the line of your 
particular predilections. We painted to produce an 
illusion of reality not for the thing itself but for the 
things we connected with it — the memories it might 
invoke. Our efforts found approval in an audience 
whose memories were similarly invoked by our crude 
illusions and whose appreciation depended upon those 
memories. 
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